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ceastre are inserted in the Vocabulary, but not 
of Burgrced, Sea Marian, Healfdene, Tinan, 
Stratcled, Walas, Godrum, Oscytel, Anwynd, 
^El/red, Werham,Swanawlc, Ceolwnlfe. These 
illustrations will serve to indicate the degree 
of inconsistency, which is apt to produce some 
confusion and worry. And all these things 
can be. better managed in the Second Edition. 

J. B. Hknneman. 
University of Tennessee. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

William Shakespeare, a Critical Study. By 
George Brandes.. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company, 1898. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Not until his last page does Mr. Brandes state 

definitely the aim of his William Shakespeare. 

Here he says that the purpose of his book is 

" to declare and prove that Shakespeare was 
not thirty-six plays and a few poems jumbled 
together and read p61e-mSle, but a man who 
felt and thought,rejoiced and suffered, brooded, 
dreamed, and created." 

So far as this statement goes, there is noth- 
ing especially new in Mr. Braiides's purpose. 
Biographers innumerable; have taken this for 
their aim. Every earnest student of Shakes- 
peare lias sought to find the man in his plays, 
and has noted line after line that rings too 
sincerely not to phrase the writer's own belief. 
Brandes, however, goes beyond ,his words. 
Accepting in most instances the results of 
modern scholarship as regards the order of 
the plays, he elaborates his theory that each 
play reflects the mood of its author at the 
time when it was written. If we admit the 
truth Of his implied premise that Shakespeare 
wrote only what was m harmony with his 
mood, then has th'£ Danish scholar led the 
way to 'a rich mine of material for the higher 
biography of sequence' of thoughts and feelings 
rather than of mere outward events. 

In pursuit of support for his position, he des- 
cribes the times of Shakespeare, and how they 
would probably affect' such a man as he thinks 
him to be ; he studies some of the prominent 
mert of the day, and tells us how Shakespeare 
probably felt toward them ; he discusses the 
plays, aild pictures the mood in which the man 
"must" have been when he wrote them. His 



plan is ingenious and worthy of a highly sympa- 
thetic imagination.but are we sure that we know 
Shakespeare well enough to pass infallible judg- 
ment on the effect that people and events would 
have .upon him ? Moreover, is it not arguing in 
a circle to assume this knowledge when we are 
avowedly in pursuit of acquaintance with him ? 
And was it necessarily Shakespeare's mood 
that gave its tone to the play ? Must we look 
upon- -the rollicking fun of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor as indicating a time of special merri- 
ment in the life of its author? Is itfairto argue, 
as does Brandes, that the successful dramatist 
felt his life to be in the sear and yellow leaf 
because he lays the scene of the Tempest in 
the autumn? or to infer "a sickly tendency 
to imbibe poison from everything" because 
he wrote Troilus and Cressida ? How far the 
consummate skill of the artist, whose practical 
success depended upon being in harmony 
with the times, would allow personal feeling to 
control his pen, seems hardly a matter upon 
which we can pass unerring sentence. 

One vvould hesitate before accusing our 
author of turning his judgment over into the 
hands of his imagination, but there is certainly 
a not infrequent flavor of the credulity of the 
middle ages in his readiness to accept analogy 
as proof. It is a little difficult to believe that 
Shakespeare chose Cleopatra as his subject 
because the lady of the sonnets was also of a 
dark complexion. It seems hardly proof 
positive of his having read Ariosto in the 
original solely because ; in Othello he uses the 
phrase, "in her prophetic fury," while Ariosto 
says in Orlando Furioso : 

" Una douzella delta terra d'llia, 
Ch'avea il furor profetico congiunto 
Con studio di gran tempo.'* 

Again, Brandes's specially weighty argument 
in favor of Shakespeare's having visited Italy 

,is that Jews, were not allowed to reside in 
England s and though he admits in a footnote 
that there may have been a few, why is he so 
sure that " it is not probable that Shakespeare 
knew any of them," especially after making 
the staternent that the "internal evidence of 
his writings " proves that he lived a Bohemian 
life? In like manner, he finds it "unreason- 

, able '! to doubt the old story of Shakespeare's 
poaching adventures. In one place he says, 
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"There is every probability in favor of the 
tradition " that Sir Thomas Lucy " had him 
oft whipt and sometimes imprisoned ; " and 
further on he refers to this tradition as an 
established fact. Reasoning: from a sup- 
position as if it were a fact, is a far more 
serious fault than the mis-statement that he 
makes on his first page in regard to the 
coincidence of date of the death of Shakes- 
peare and of Cervantes. He is much too 
ready to accept any plausible theory as fact if 
no absolutely contradictory reasons have ap- 
peared. Far too frequently do the phrases 
"no doubt," "certainly," "without hesita- 
tion " appear ; for example, in a case where 
Dowden says cautiously, "The weight of 
authority inclines to the opinion," etc. Brandes 
says that there is no question about the matter. 
But it is ungracious to play the part of fault- 
finder with a book that can afford its reader 
so much genuine pleasure. It is full of infor- 
mation ; I can hardly imagine a student of 
Shakespeare, however well informed, finding 
in it nothing that is new to him. Often the 
reader comes upon a short paragraph that is 
an epitome of the result of many hours of 
thought and study. Here and there are brief 
summaries, laying no claim to originality, but 
presenting facts with unusual clearness and 
definiteness. Even if we are not in harmony 
with Brandes 's biographical theory, the book 
is, at least, a collection of interesting chapters 
on Shakespeare by one whose appreciation of 
him is warm-hearted and sincere. Could 
there be a more sympathetic thought than this: 

" It is none the less astounding how much 
right in wrong, how much humanity in inhu- 
manity, Shakespeare has succeeded in impart- 
ing to Shylock ? " 

or a finer appreciation of Shakespeare's rhyth- 
mical effects than this : " One can feel through 
his (Shylock's) words that there is a chanting 
quality in his voice ? " 

With all Brandes's reverence, he has the 
courage of his convictions. He blames the 
poet for not comprehending the character of 
Caesar, and calmly points out to him that the 
Caesar of history is far more true to the man 
than the Caesar of the play. He chides him 
for robbing the finest scenes between Hector 



and Andromache of their beauty because he 
was in the mood "to dwell upon the lowest 
and basest side of human nature;" and tells 
him that the unequal merit of All's Well that 
Ends Well is due to his failing to give his 
mind to all parts of the play. 

Sincere he certainly is, and to my mind it is 
the charm of the book that it is so frank a re- 
velation of the thoughts of a student of Shake- 
speare. There is in the man a kind of incor- 
ruptible originality, and even when he tells 
us the plot of the play, or with all the naive 
pleasure of a discoverer, brings forward the 
evidence as to Hamlet's age, or notes the 
connection between the " Fair is foul, and foul 
is fair, " of the witches and Macbeth's first 
speech, we can hardly help fancying that he 
must have seen all this for himself, even if 
other men have also seen it. And so he some- 
times tells the story, sometimes reflects upon 
the play and its beauties, sometimes discusses 
political situations, but is always striving to 
find Shakespeare, is always interesting and 
always himself. 

Faith in the probability of Brandes's bio- 
graphical theory is so much a matter of the 
personal equation that the book in its chief 
aim is bound to produce a differing effect upon 
its different readers. The result of it as a 
picture of Shakespeare cannot be called pleas- 
ing. The impression left is that he was some- 
times made unhappy and sometimes bitter, by 
his marriage, his profession, and the lack of 
appreciation shown by his family, and that the 
latter part of his life, at least, was lonely, if not 
gloomy and morose. 

This is not good. We do not wish to think 
of Shakespeare as a misanthropic, disappointed 
man, who leaves London when there is no 
longer any friend who grieves to bid him fare- 
well. Power should move with ease. Tran- 
scendent ability should have a certain tran- 
quillity. " On every height there lies repose," 
and if it was not so in Shakespeare's case, 
perhaps even then, in the absence of the 
strongest evidence to the contrary, some con- 
cession is due to our ideals, mistaken though 
they may be. 

Eva March Tappan. 
English High School, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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